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PIKRSIA. reian enemies and the sport of internal 


The print on the preccding page may 
give some idea of the affected pomp and 
dignity of a Persian sovereign; and it may 
afford us an instructive lesson, to contem- 
plate the luxury and pride of one of the 
fey remaining ancient absolute monarchs, 
in contrast with the degradation of his 
people, and the s 
under a system Jike our own. 


uperior priviliges we enjoy 
The inti 
for 
some years between Persia and some of the 
powers of Europe, particularly Great Bri- 
tain, has given opportunity for some very 
interesting publications; while our Amcri- 
cnn missionaries have transmitted to us 
authentic information respecting the coun- 


mate intercourse which has existed 


try, the people and the government, as 
well as their own Christian Jabors for the 
introduction of evangelical truth, and the 
and arts. The ac- 
counts given us from time to time of some 


treasures of science 


of the royal family have been very gratify- 
ing, and particularly of the young prince, 
who has shown much devotion to the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, and much 
zeal for the improvement of the children 
of the people. The Missionary Herald, 
for several years past, contains many pages 
on these subjects. 

The style in which the English embassy 
was rec:ived at the Persian court was 
intended, no doubt, to dazzle; but its ef.- 
fect was rather of an opposite character.— 
The details of it have been published, with 
colored drawings of the whole scene, re- 
presenting a display of grotesque ccstumes 
quite amusing to behold. 
a view 


Our print gives 
of the King himself, sitting in 
state, in company with the foreign ambas- 
sador. 

We copy the following passages from 
Frazer’s Historical and Descriptive account 
of Persia. 


“ Of all the mighty empires which have 
flourished in the East, that of Persia is un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable and 
the most celebrated. Hnduring through a 
succession of vicissitudes almost unparal. 
lelled for more than two thousand five 
hundre! vears,—by turns the prey of fo- 
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revolution, yet ever subjected to despotic 
rule,—alternately elevated to the summit 
of glory and prosperity, and plunged -in- 
to misery and degradation,—she has, from 
the earliest period of her existence, either 
been the throne of the lords of Western 
Asia, or the arena on which monarchs 
have disputed for the sceptre of the East. 

Poor and comparatively limited in extent, 
the more warlike of her sovereigns 
riched themselves and enlarged their do- 
minions by the most brilliant conquests ; 
while under timid and pacific princes not 
only did her acquis:tions crumble away, 
but her own provinces were frequently 
subdued by bolder and more rapacious 
neighbors. Thus her boundaries were con- 
tinually fluctuating with the characters of 
her monarchs. But it is not so much our 
object to write the history of the great Per- 
sian empire, as to give an outline of the 
annals of the country properly so called, 
and to place before the reader a description 
of its most remarkable features. The ap- 
pellatton of Persia 1s unknown to its in- 
habitants, by whom that regicn of Asia in- 
cluded between the rivers Tigris and Oxus 
is named Tran,—a designation derived from 
Eerij, the youngest male child of their 
celebrated king Feridoon. According to 
tradition, at the termination of a long and 
clorious reign, he divided it between his 
three sons. ‘l’o Selm he gave all his pos- 
sessions comprehended in modern Turkey. 
On Toor he bestowed the wide and exten- 
sive plains of Tartary, including all the 
lands beyond the Oxus, which have ever 


Cii- 


since by the Persians been denominated 
Tooran; while the remaining territory, 


bounded as we have said, fell to the share 
of his youngest and favorite son, Eerij. 


The most ancient name of the country 
is by some, —- Scriptural authority, held 
to be Elam ; but that sovereignty, it is pro- 
bable. emb raced only a small part of Per- 
sia, having been confined to Susiana, or 
Kuzistan and Louristan, with a portion of 
the contiguous districts lying upon the Ti- 
gris. The Paras mentioned in Scripture, 
the Persis of the Greeks, and the Pe rsia 
of modern times, are all obviously derived 
from Fars, a term applied to one of the 
southern provinces 

As its natural lola this kingdom has on 
the south the Indian Ocean and Persian 
Gulf; the river Tigris on the south-west 
and west; on the north, the Aras, which 
divides it from Armenia, Georgia, and the 
province of Karabauy, the Caspian Sea, 
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and an indefinite line in the desert that se- 
parates Persian Khorasan from the oases 
of Kharism and the territories of Bokhara 
and Balkh. A like uncertainty prevails on 
the east, where the district of Herat and 
the provinces of Seistan and Beloochistan 
blend with the mountains of Afghanistan ; 
but, in fact, the whole of Cabul is de- 
scribed by some geographers as belonging 
to Persia, which is thereby made to advance 
eastward to the Attok, and become conter- 
minous with India. 


‘This extensive region, which occupies a 
space of more than twenty-five degrees of 
longitude by fifteen of latitude, exhibits, as 
may be imagined, great diversity of surface, 
climate and productions. “My fathe de 
kingdom,’ says the younger Cyrus to Xeno- 
phon, “is so large that people perish with 
cold at one extremity, while the ‘y are suffo- 
cated with heat at the other,” —a descrip- 
tion, the truth of which can be well ap. 
preciated by those who, having gasped 
for a season on the burning sands of the 
Dushtistan, have in one short month been 
pinched by the numbing cold of a north- 
ern province. ‘This vast expanse, forming 
an elevated table-land, rises from a lower 
plane, and is interspersed with numerous 
clusters of hills, chains of rocky mountains 
and barren deserts. 


The lower ground, under the name of 
the Dushtistan, or level country, stretches 
along the foot of the hills on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, ex- 
hibiting a succession of narrow sandy 
wastes, where the eye is occasionally re- 
lieved by a dark plantation of date-trees and 
a few patches of corn, in such places as 
are blessed with a fresh water rivulet or a 
copious well. On the banks of the Tigris 
this tract becomes more fertile, and Kuzis- 
tan was once celebrated for its rich pro- 
ductions. Between the Elburz Mountains 
and the Caspian sea we again find a flat 
country ; but there it wears an aspect of 
the greatest luxuriance and beauty, until it 
is lost in the desert which stretches aw ay to 
the plains of Tartary. 


The space between these low districts 
comprehends the more elevated plateau, 
W mo reaches a height varying from 2500 

3500 feet above the sea. From this the 
adaiaies rise to different altitudes, seldom, 
however, exceeding 7000 or 8000 feet, and 
sometimes including between their ranges 

valleys of corre spoudi ng dimensions, th ough 
in other cases they seem rather like islands 
in an immense plain. 

The most remarkable features of Persia 
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are its chains of rocky mountains, its exe 
arid, riverless valleys, and the still more 
extensive salt or sandy deserts. There is 
a very magnificent range which, striking 
off from the Caucasus, accompanies the 
course of the Georgian river Kour; crosses it 
to the west of the plains of Mogan : covers 
Karabaug and Karadaug with a ‘gloomy 
assemblage of black peaks ; and from Ar- 
debil runs parallel with the southern a 
of the Caspian Sea to Astrabad. From 
thence, in an easterly direction, it passes to 
the north of Mushed, throwing numerous 
spurs to the southward ; and, branching 
into the highlands of the ‘Hazaras and Ba. 
lai Mourghab, stretches by the south of 
Balkh into the remote province of Badak- 
shan. Here it is lost in that great Alpine 
tract north of Cabul, which is continuous 
with the Hindoo- Coosh, Himmaleh, and 


whence the largest rivers of Asia take 
their rise. 


This immense chain which extends un- 
broken for more than twenty degrees of 
longitude, sends forth everywhere a mul- 
titude of branches, that in some places 
sink into the great salt deserts and sandy 
plains on the east of Persia, and elsewhere 
connect themselves with other elevations. 
Of these the Sahund Mountains, striking 
off from the lake Urumeah, in a north- 
eastern direction, spread themselves in va- 
rious clusters through Azerbijan. Another, 
running south and south-eastward from the 
junction of the Caufilan Kob and Kurdis- 
tan ranges, was known to the ancients un- 
der the name of Mount Zagros. It divides 
ancient Assy1ia from Media, and, splitting 
into a confused mass of ridges and valleys 
in Kurdisian, continues under the appellation 
of the Louristan and Buchtiaree mountains, 
till, traversing Fars, it stretches along the 
Persian Gulf, at various distances from the 
sea,as far as Gombroon. There it disap. 
pears for a space; but, rising again in the 
south of Kerman, it passes on towards the 
east, through the centre of Mekren and 
Beloochistan, until it finally sinks into the 
deserts of Sinde, or is lost in the high eras | 


which diverge from the mountains of Af- 
ghanistan. 


These are the principal stocks from 
whence arise the multitude of ramifications 
that cover the surface of Persia with a net 
work, as it were of rocky lines ; and among 
which are to be found a system of plains 
and valleys differing in size and productive- 
ness according to the nature and climate of 
their respective districts. 


(To be continued.) 
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OYSTER CATCHING ON THE 
JERSEY SHORE. 


Few of our readers, probably, have any 
just idea of the extent or value of the oyster 
beds of New Jersey, or the condition and 
the character of that part of our population 
which is engaged in the business of oyster- 
ing. From an account of a recent visit to the 
Atlantic shore of Burlington county. the 
neighborhood of Litthke Egg Harbor, in the 
Burlington Gazette, we derive the followmg 
interesting particulars :— 


‘At Tuckerton we found the people all 
alive on the subject of oystering. It was the 
first week in October, and the period in which 
the catching of oysters is prohibited by law 
had just expired. The road winds over vast 
meadows which are occasionally flooded by 
the ocean, the whole presenting a dead level, 
for thousands of acres, exactly resembling a 
Western prairie. A carriage track is formed 
over the spongy and trembling surface of 
these salt meadows, by logs, gravel, sand, 
&c., but in many places it was in a deplora- 
ble condition. Arriving ata farm house built 
on a tract of firm soil embracing many acres, 
we left our carriage and walked near a mile 
over a very marshy road, unul we came to the 
shores of ‘Tuckerton Bay. 


Here the oyster beds are found extending 
several miles in every direction. The bay 
was crowded with sloops and schooners from 
many of the Eastern cities, all taking in car- 
goes of oysters, some of them large enough 
to stow two thousand bushels. An empty 
basket run up the mast head, was a signal 
that oysters were wanted. About four hun- 
dred persons, men and boys, were out in 
small boats, bringing up from the shallow 
bottom of the bay myriacs of the favorite 
shell-fish. These grabbers, as they are called, 
were collected from various parts of the state, 
though the majority of them reside in or near 
Tuckerton. The oyster beds belong to the 
state, and various laws are in force to pre- 
serve them from the total destruction to 
which human cupidity would soon consign 
them. 


One of these is that none but Jerseymen 
shall fish in them; another, that they shal] 
be fished only at certain seasons; a third, 
that tongs of a certain size only shall be used. 
The last clause was enacted in consequence 
of a vessel from down east undertaking to 
fish the beds with a grab invented by an in- 
genious Yankee, which would take up the 
oysters from ten acres of ground in a single 
day. The contrivance of Jonathan, if adopt- 
ed by others, as it would have been, threat- 
ened the speedy destruction of the whole bed; 
so, to preserve the supply, the size of the grabs 
was limited by law, and the beds now suffer 
no injury, notwithstanding many thousand 
bushels are carried off every week during six 
months of the year. The rapid increase of 
the oysters may be estimated from this single 
‘tatement. 
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You discover indications of the oyster, 
when within fifty feet of the water’s edge :— 
but when you reach the water itself, every 
thing looks and tastes and smells of oysters. 
The very stones are encrusted with them, 
piled one upon another in strange confusion ; 
and at only ten feet from land, you may drop 
vour arms or tongs and draw up whole car- 
goes. ‘There seems to be no end to theabun- 
dance of them. ‘Then there are crabs of va- 
rious kinds sporting about tn the shallow wa- 
ter, active as eels, in search of prey, and put- 
ting out feelers for any young oyster that 
may have imprudently opened his shell wide 
enough for him to thrust in a claw—a sort of 
tongs which effectually disengages the oyster 
from its shell, and transfers it to the stomach 
of the crab. 


The men employed in catching oysters find 
it avery profitable business. As it is a dead 
monopoly for Jerseymen, they realize from 
four to six dollars each for every day’s labor. 
Even boys pocket their three and four dollars 
fur a day’s labor. They sell the oysters at 
three shillings per bushel, and being all band- 
ed together to keep up prices there is no va- 
riation. ‘This also has the effect of causing 
the laws to be enforced for preserving the 
beds. The state of morals among such a 
class is of course not the most reputable. At 
the fishing ground we saw the most infamous 
grog shop, kept without a license, which 
could be found in seven cities; and while 
there about two hours, heard more profane 
language than during the last five years.— 
Nothing but the most debased condition of 
society could tolerate so infernal a den. The 
story in the neighborhood is, that several bar- 
rels of gin are retailed there every week. 
Yet upon the poreh of this deplorable hole 
our party enjoyed the luxury of eating oysters 
not an hour out of the water, and without 
stint—fine, lurge, fat ones, whose capacious 
roundity even now rises up in liquid pursi- 
ness upon our memory,”’— 
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THE DUTY OF GOOD SOLDIERS, 
BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 





Selected For the Amer. Penny Magazine. 


(The following is an extract from a sermon 
deliverod before the Cincinnati Society of 


Connecticut, by the late President Dwight, 
July, 1795.) 

‘“‘How honorable, how enviable a taste, 
how glorious a crown of patriotic labors al- 
ready undergone, would it be to the officers 
of an army, distinguished by unprecedented 
and most public-spirited efforts in the cause 
of their country, to stand foremost in the pur- 
suit of this first interest, this supreme glory, 
of that country. With that courage with 
which they braved a foreign invader, that pa- 
triotic suffering with which they encountered 
toil and want, and that perseverance with 
which they surmounted difficulty and dis- 
couragement, to meet every foe, employed to 
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attack, every wit exerted to undermine, and 
every obstacle raised up to hinder our public 
prosperity? What a wreath of laurei will 
be twined around their memory, whenever it 
is rehearsed, that they were, alike, the best 
soldiers, and the best citizens! The pith 
to this glory, I flatter myself, I have dis: 
closed. 

Such efforts are visibly demanded of all 
citizens to preserve, as well as to increase, 
the happiness, for which that army so brave- 
ly fought and so largety bled. Our very 
Government, so mild, so useful, and so har- 
moniously adopted, has been attacked by in- 
trigue, calumny, and insurrection. This evil 
has existed while the chair of magistracy 
has been filled by a wan, who, under God, 
has probably wrought for this country more 
blessings than were ever wrought by any 
man for any country; whose wisdom has 
proved superior to every perplexity, whose 
patriotism to every temptation, and whose 
fortitude to every trial: a MAN, who can pass 
through no American State, survey no field, 
and tread on no spot of ground, which he has 
not saved from devastation, who can mix 
with no assembiy, visit no family, and accost 
no person, who must not say, ‘ Our freedom, 
our peace, our safety, we owe first to God, 
and next to you:’ who can turn his ear to no 
sound of joy, which he has not a share in ex- 
citing, and open his eye on no scene of com- 
fort which does not trace him as its origin ; 
a MAN, to whom poets, orators, sages, legis- 
lators, and the nations of two worlds have 
eagerly paid their tribute of esteem, admira- 
tion and love. Against this very Man have 
these evils been directed! What then must 
be looked for, when the same seat shall be 
filled by inferior talents, sustained by a patri- 
otism less unequivocal, and sanctioned by a 
popularity less complete? What, but an 
event at which philanthropy shudders, and 
with the existence of which, the hopes of the 
wise and the good will be frustrated forever ? 
To avert such a catastrophy, and under the 
banner of such a leader, his illustrious com- 
panions in the field will cheerfully unite, and 
call to the standard every virtuous citizen, 
every friend of man, to preserve all that, for 
which they fought, and to increase all that, 
in which they glory. Thus will they secure 
the peace of an approving conscience, enjoy 
the transports of an extended benevolence, 
and commence a career of honor which will 
know no end.” 





THE DISCIPLES OF LOYOLA. 


We would rejoice if it were in our power 
to lay before our readers, at one view, the 
thousands of facts which might be adduced, 
to show how the Jesuits have illustrated the 
intention and practical objects of their prin- 
ciples, in every age since their society was 
first formed. But such a work would fill 
volumes; and indeed enough of it has al- 
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ready been done to form a library ; although 
not one fact in an hundred ora thousand has 
been recorded, er perhaps divulged. We 
might refer our readers to many books, some 
of them written by Jesuits themselves, par 
ticularly such as are referred to in page 566 
of this magazine. A brief but surprising 
sketch of their various modes and means of 
operating, to prevent the triumph, and even 
the existence of religious and civil liberty, 
may be found in the latter part of McCrie’s 
Histories of the Reformation in Spain and 
Italy, in D’Aubigné, Ranké’s Lives of the 
Popes, &c., &c., as well as in Llorente, 
Bower and McGavin; and these books should 
not be unknown to any intelligent and patri- 
otic American, at a period when that wily 
and dangerous society are systematically 
laboring to discredit, impede and overthrow 
the invaluable institutions of our ancestors, 
because they are founded on the word of 
God and republican freedom. 


While we are engaged in preparing these 
pages for the press, the news arrives of a 
new and characteristic display of Jesuitical 
artin England. We copy the following ac- 
count of it from the Christian Observer. 

‘“‘ Another remarkable development has oc- 
curred in the matter of the Oxford and ‘ Cam- 
bridge Review.’ Here was an essentially 
Romanizing review, set up to unprotestanize 
the Anglican church, and which boasted that 
it represented the opinions of the great ma- 
jority of the generous youth of both the uni- 
versities, and was the only recognized organ 
of the Young Englanders, ‘the only publica- 
tion emanating from our universities; and 
yet, the popish ‘ Tablet,’ made the following 
disclosure :—‘ The admirable articles from 
the Oxford and Cambridge Review, in de- 
fence of the Jesuits against Eugene Sue, 
though appearing in a Protestant periodical, 
and therefore coming out under Protestant 
sanction, as a vindication of the great order 
founded by St. Ignatius, was in reality the 
production of a Catholic pen, Myles Gerald 
Keon, an alummus of Stonyhurst College.” 

Now in the few facts presented above, we 
all may find a short and emphatic answer for 
those who ask us to exchange tle system 
of America for that of Rome. Let them 
first reconcile the overwhelming coniradic- 
tions which we here find to their pretensions. 
Their favorite system of religion and govern- 
ment, (fundamentally and inseparably united,) 
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has full play in Rome, and there has reigned 
for centuries; and see some of its results 
in the letter we insert beyond. ‘There behold 
some of the effects of Romish doctrines put 
into practice-by a complete set of governors, 
all ecclesiastics! Then turn and contem- 
plate the results of our own Protestant and 
American principles, carried into operation 
in one of our states—New York! Who 
would exchange the latter for the former ? 
Give the people of Rome freedom for a day, 
and they would overthrow the whole fabric 
of their institutions, and rejoice if they could 
secure for the future even one in ten of the 
privileces and blessings we enjoy; while, to 
suppress them, the Popes hires thousands 
of foreign soldiers, and fills his prisons with 
his subjects. 





From the St. Louis Republicau. 


THE FOOT-PRINTS. 


In the early part of one of the warm days 
of last summer, a gentleman, seemingly not 
much past the middle age of life, entered this 
office. He had been absent froin the city 
some twenty-five years, and it seemed diffe 
cult to him to realize the changes which had 
taken place in the intervening time; he was 
known to have had some agency in removing 
from the river bank, the extraordinary fool- 
prints—impressed in the rock—which were 
even then the marvel and the cause of much 


speculation in those who saw them. This 
matter was talked of and explained. Their 


posi ion, and the time of the removal, may be 
known to many of our older citizens, but not 
so to thousands of others, and hence some- 
thing further may be interesting in relation to 
them. 


On theriver bank then—properly speaking, 
now, the wharf—near what was at that time 
extreme low water mark, was to be seen, in 
hard limestone rock, the impression of two 
feet, so perfect that art could add nothing to 
their faultless proportions. The location was, 
we think, somewhat below the present east- 
tern extremity af Vine street. At that time, 
an abrupt ledge of rocks occupied the place 
now covered with warehouses, from Chesnut 
street north. Small room was requisite for 
the trade of the town, and little cause was 
there to fear that these foot-prints would re- 
ceive injury from the passage of drays, or any 
other contrivance, over them. ‘The road lay 
along and under the ledge of rocks; and the 
foot-prints were so far to the east as to be un- 
touched for years. For a considerable portion 
of every year, they were, of course, covered 
by the water, but the attrition—the constant 
working of the current and the sand—seemed 
to make no impression upon the smooth and 
beautiful slab of rock. This gentleman 
caused this stone to be quarried and removed 
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to Lis place of business in 1816 or 1817. It was 
taken out, as we learu from a private letter 
whieh we have since seen, in one piece, about 
eight feet long, three feet six inches wide, and 
one foot thick. ‘The feet indicated the posi- 
tion of a man standing with his face up the 
river. On the face of this stone was a mark, 
which, the gentleman thinks, escaped the ob- 
servation of many persons. ‘ The individu- 
al who made these foot-prints stood facing, 
or looking up the shore; and while in that 
position, it appears as if he had reached for- 
ward, and, with a small stick, or with his fn- 
ger, had made an irregular or oval mark near 
his toes. The impression of the oval mark 
was about the same depth, all around, as 
that of the foot-prints; and in laying off the 
stone for cutting out, [ brought the imner side 
of the oval mark to about the centre of the 
stone, thereby preserving the whole entire.” 
It is added, that those who were engaged in 
quarrying, had seen other foot-prints, and the 
prints of the hands of children, near them. 

This gentleman had the stone in his pos- 
session for some years. What were then re- 
garded as extravagant sums of money were 
offered for it, although Gov. Clarke, he says, 
had proffered a Frenchman two dollars to 
quarry out the rock, and it was declined. It 
was sold to Fredrick Rapp. of Harmony, In- 
diana, for $150. The stone was afterwards 
used, it is said, as a platform to a church 
in Harmony, but it is now understood to be 
preserved in Dr. Owen’s museum of objects 
of Natural History, at that place. 


The existence of these remarkable impres- 
sions in the rock is known to many. But 
how were they formed? Were they the 
work of art? And if s», at what time, by 
whac people, with what implements were 
they made ¢? The race of red men once the 
denizens of this vast territory, had not, so far 
as is known, the implements necessary to the 
execution of so faultless a piece of work, nor 
are they known to have exercised themselves 
in this way. If not done by them, how were 
such impressions made? If a petrifaction, 
would not the constant washing of the water 
and sand have obliterated the prints, even 
while undergoing the process of formation 2 
These are questions upon which casuists 
hang theories, as they have done upon the 
mounds, and the prairies, and the extraordi- 
nary geological formations of the Valley of 
the Mississippi—formations, confounding the 
wisdom of the wise, the speculations of the 
learned, and the traditions of the people as 
they have been handed down tous! In one 
thing, however, we think, our citizens will 
concur: this slab of rock, simple as itis, and 
mutilated as we hear it has been, ought to 
be preserved in St. Louis. It belongs to us 
as a memorial of our early history, and 
should, if possible, be restored to us. 


|Mr. Schoolcraft long since published a 
particular description of it, with a print and 
measurement. He thinks the tracks are those 
cla bear.—ditor of the Am. Pen. Mag.| 
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Mr. Prentiss and the New England Dinner 
in New Orlernse 


The announcement of Mr. Prentiss to ad- 
dress the New England Society was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the citizens of our whole 
city, and has been a prominent interest for 
the last few weeks. 

After the usual preliminaries of singing 
and prayer, Mr. Prentiss rose, and seemed 
to survey his audience with the proud eye 
and manly front he has ever exhibited in the 
trysting field of politics, or the more noble 
one of the Senate. Before him were assem- 
bled ihe sonsand daughters of New England, 
and a multitude of Witnesses from the other 
portions of our great republic. The opening 
of his address was solemn, and alluded to 
the New Englanders assembling, as it were, 
to hang chaplets upon the urns in which re- 
posed the dead of their fathers. He dwelt 
upon the importance of the example of those, 
who first stepped npon the sterile soil of New 
England, and how their example had nerved 
their descendants, to any and every daring 
enterprise, and he closed this part of his sub- 
ject with the solemn assertion, that the past 
was as important to man, as is the future. 
His description of the voyage and landing of 
the Pilgrims, were pictures of the highest 
merit : and when he said the vessel that car- 
ried Cesar, had ignoble freight, compared 
with the May Flower, the audience responded 
with exultation. 

The comparison between the spirit of the 
New England Colonists and those of Spain, 
was terrible by contrast. We heard the very 
tramp of the iron-clad Cortez, and his blood- 
thirsty followers upon the battlements of 
Mexico, stained with blood, defiled by car- 
nage, unconscious of the charms of climate 
and every loving association, in search of 
gold. The heartfelt song of praise and 
thanksgiving then rose up, coming from pil- 
grims, surrounded by snow, and their an- 
thems mingling in the cold winter's blast.— 
‘The results of these enterprises were dwelt 
upon. The decayed Republics of Spain were 
contrasted with the mighty spectacle of our 
own country, and the effort was electrical, 
when the orator, warming with his subject, 
exclaimed, ‘* Who would not ratber be a de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims of New England, 
than of the Norman who planted his robber 
brood in the halls of the Saxons, or those 
who quaffed wine with the followers of Char- 
lemagne 2?” The universal education of New 
England was next alluded to, and the calling 
up of the busy hour of childhood at school 
was sweet by contrast with what had gone 
before it, and are the fondest reminiscences 
of after life. ‘the magnificent monument of 
our Second Municipality schools was com- 
mented upon, and the duty of the State made 
apparent, not only to protect the body but to 
educate the mind. ‘True liberty, said the ora- 
tor, is the giant of Knowledge, she pines and 
dies in the arms of Ignorance. 
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the sea was dwelt upon, “that great prairie 
to the naval hunter.” Just, indeed, was the 
tribute to their skill and industry, where in 
every guiet nook is built the strong vessel of 
commerce, or as was said, “in the deep 
woods were born these ocean birds, and 
fledged upon the wave, the carrier pigeons 
of the world.” ‘The enterprise of the Yan- 
kee character was spoken of as indomitable, 
and as overcoming every obstacle. Had the 
New Englanders been the companions of Co- 
lumbus, said Mr. Prentiss, they would never 
have said turn back, but would have gone 
west until the day of their death, had they 
not been successful, Turning from the North, 
the orator alluded eloquently to the land of 
the South, the adopted home of the New 
Englander ; he spoke here with the warmest 
patriotism, with words that seemed to burn. 
How did he urge the spirit of Union among 
all the children of the Republic, as having 
the same domestic hearth, and the same 
household gods: and then placing his hand 
upon his bosom, he said, here waved the 
same flag that floated over the boyhood of 
the New Englander; changed only, that its 
ample folds were wider, and its bright stars 
more innumoer. Then followed the bitter- 
est invective upon those who would do aught 
to sever this Union. ‘Thrice cursed, said Mr. 
Prentiss, be the Northern fanatic or the 
Southern demagogue, who advocates disunion. 
The peroration was touching indeed, and may 
its wishes be as true as our detiny has so far 
been great. 


May, said Mr. Prentiss, the sons of New 
England, a hundred years hence, view this 
Crescent City, when she has filled her goldeu 
horns with wealth and ecommerce, and has 
been made classic by her galleries of art and 
science, may the New Englander then, in ex- 
claim, “this is my own, my native land.” 
—N. O. Com. Adv. 





EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY.— Died, in 
Bladen County, N. C.,on the 14th Oct. 
last, Mr. Wm. Pridgin, aged 123 years !— 
He entered his 124th year in June last. He 
volunteered to serve his country in the 
Continental Army of the Revolution, and, 
though then exempt by reason of his being 
over age, he served a full term in that war, 
and has received a pension for many years 
past. He has lived to follow all his chil- 
dren to the grave, except one, an aged 
daughter. His grandchildren are aged 
people, and he has let great grandchildren 
upwards of 40 years of age, and great 
great gnandchildren about 12 years of age, 
He retained his faculties till his death, ex- 
cept his sight, which he lost a few years 
ago. Ele was able to walk until a few days 
before his death, when he was attacked by 
a fever of which he died.— Fayetteville Ob- 
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AN AFRICAN 


When Richard and John Lander, the two 
enterprising and successful explorers of Af- 
rica, and the discoverers of the mouth of the 
Niger, give us many painful accounts of the 
fetish worship of the Pagan Africans. The 
natives worship various objects, and regard 
many others with superstitious awe. On 
arriving at Damuggoo, on their passage down 
the Niger, they landed; and we find, (Vol. 
2, page 155 and onward,) the following 
description of the town, and of this deformed 
idol, which they found raised in a public 
place. 


Turing the first part of the day the course 
of the river was about west-south-west, the 
breadth varying from two to four miles, ac- 
cording to our estimation. At noon we saw 
a small branch running off to the south-east. 
The north-west side of the river was now 
low, and covered with thick jungle, and the 
bank in many places was overflowed, so that 
the jungle appeared to be growing out of the 
water. The south-east bank was rather 
higher, and cultivated pieces of ground were 
seen now and then about three or four miles 
apart, with villages about them. 


At two in the afternoon we came abreast 
of a village of pretty considerable extent, in- 
tending to pass it by on “he other side. We 
had no sooner made our appearance than we 
were lustily hailed by a little squinting fel- 
low, dressed in an English soldier’s jacket, 
who kept crying out as loud as his lungs 
would permit him, “ Ho.Jloa, you English- 
men! you come here.” ‘The name or this 
village, we now find, is Damuggoo. The 
first person we observed at the landing-place 
was our little friend in the red jacket, who 
we found out afterward was a messenger 
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from the chief of Bonny. His business here 
was to buy slaves for his master. 


My brother and I were instantly conducted 
over a bog to a large fetish tree, at the root 
of which we were made to sit down, and 
were shaded by its branches from an intoler- 
ably hotsun. Here we waited till the arrival 
of the chief, who made his appearance in a 
few minutes, bringing with him a goat, with 
a quantity of yams and other provisions, as a 
present. 

The chief put a great many questions to us 
respecting ourselves and our country, the 
places we had come from, their distance up 
the river, and also concerning the river itself, 
and was astonished at our answers. 

The news of our arrival having spread 
through the village, the people flocked in 
hundreds to see us. ‘They so completely 
blocked up every place through which we 
might receive air, that we were nearly suffo- 
cated; nor could we succeed in driving them 
away. 

In the morning a bullock, wild in the bush, 
was offered us, with a proviso that one of 
our party could shoot him. Pascoe, there- 
fore, Went out with his gun, and discovered 
the animal ruminating among the trees; and 
levelling his piece, he shot him dead the 
first fire. 

At the back of our hut stands a fetish 
god, in a small thatched hut, supported by 
four wooden pillars. which is watched con- 
tinually by two boys and a woman. We 
were desired to roast our bullock under him, 
that he might enjoy the savoury smell of the 
smoking meat, some of which he might also 
be able to eat if he desired. We were par- 
ticularly enjoined ‘o roast no yams under 
him, as they were considered by the natives 
too poor a diet to offer to their deity. The 
natives are all pagans, and worship the same 
kind of figures as those of Yarriba. 
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THE DEAD SEA. 


Man heavy long sought for satisfactory in- 
formation respecting this very peculiar sheet 
of water, and perused all accessible books 
which make mention of it, yet felt his curi- 
osity rather stimulated anew than satiated. 
But it is difficult to go through with the min- 
ute and interesting details given us by Pro- 
fessor Robinson in his masterly ‘“ Biblical Re- 
searches,” without feeling that all, or at least 
nearly all the questions that could be asked 
are there answered, without the investigation 
of the mysterious waters by diving bells. 


Perhaps the feelings of other readers may 
differ from our own: but we confess, that to 
us every siep taken by the traveller on the 
banks of that solemn lake gave us some deep 
impression ; and his descriptions have left on 
our mind images of a most distinct, and, we 
doubt not, correct character. Drawing from 
the Scriptures our interest in that lake, and 
having for years contemplated it with extreme 
curiosity, we cannot describe the satisfaction 
we received from the pages which Prof. Rob- 
inson has devoted to the subject. We would 
that our limited space might allow us to 
make large extracts, for such of our readers 
as have not read his work; but we shall 
give, partly in a condensed form, some of the 
passages most likely to please them. We must 
premise, however, with a few remarks on the 
history of the Dead Sea. 

Have all our readers duly reflected on the 
circumstances which invest this lonely and 
gloomy region with such solemn attractions ? 
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Though of such small size, and distinguished 
in all ages by desolation and barrenness, it 
has been the scene of several of the most 
important events in the history of man. Its 
iow level, now that it has been ascertained, 
may properly be regarded as a phenomenon : 
for, although but at a short distance from the 
Mediterranean Sea, its level is several hun- 
dred feet lower. Even the River Jordan, its 
only considerable tributary, has been ascer- 
tained, by a French scientific survey, to be so 
also at Jericho. This accounts for the hot 
climate which scorches the shores of both 
the stream and the lake, and: the tropical as- 
pect of the vegetation, which contrasts with 
that of Jerusalem and other places adjacent. 


Is it not a very striking fact, and one quite 
unparallelled, that the Bible first describes this 
region as a dry and fertile plain, with four 
cities, and narrates the story of the first bat- 
tle on record in any book, laying the scene 
of ithere? It afierwards gives us the ac- 
count of Lot’s choosing it as his residence, 
and of the awful destruction of the popula- 
tion, and the inundation of the land, by a 
stroke of divine vengeance. Among some of 
the events of Abraham’s life are interwov- 
en scenes which took place on the country 
long covered by the gloomy waters of this 
lake. How changed since his nephew, Lot, 
with short-sighted admiration, “ lifted up his 
eyes and saw the plain of Jordan, as the gar- 
den of God,” chose it as his portion, and 
pitched his tent towards Sodom, and gave a 
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practical text for many a powerful sermon 
against the wisdom of this world! How so- 
lemn is the account of the battle there fought 
by “four kings against five,” and the brief 
picture presented of the calamities of war, 
when we consider how many thousands of 
similar events have succeeded it along the 
bloody line of successive ages, and how often 
after, as here at first, the unrighteous, arro- 
gant and cruel intruder has triumphed over 
the peaceful and feebler inhabitants! But, 
on the other hand, by taking the view of 
God’s dealings with nations as we are here 
taught, by regarding them as scourges of each 
other in his bands, for their criminality, what 
an introduction do we receive to the correct 
and proper study of history—so often over- 
looked, even by Christian readers! (Gen. 14.) 

Dr. Robinson gives us an abundant 
amount of information respecting the Dead 
Sea. in the second volume of his * Biblical Re- 
searclies,’ we urgenily refer our 
usual with him, throughout 
that most Jearned, interesting and instructive 


to which 
readers. As 


work, he adds to his own minute and accurate 
observations and discoveries, a comprehensive 
sketch of the dates, discoveries and opinions 
of other travellers, and important historical 


notices from the earliest periods. 

With regard to its size, he informs us that, 
‘from calculations founded on the base and 
angles measured by us at Ain Jidy,” it was 
nearly 8 geographical miles at the Wady el 
Mojib, but that he estimated it at from 10 to 
12 English miles. He adds, 


ral brea “ 


that ‘‘ the gene- 
except near the 
The length he believes to be 
about 50 English miles; and this 


dth is very uniform, 
extremities. 
quite or 
‘varies not less than two or three miles .n 
different years or seasons of the year, accord- 
ing as as the water extends up more or less 
on - flats at the south. From the same 
point,” he tells us, (that is from near the 
middle of the western shore,) ‘‘ we estimated 
the lieight of the western cliffs at 1500 feet; 
and ‘* the highest sides of the eastern moun- 
tains lying back from the shore, at from 2000 
to 2500 fect above the water. So far as we 
could perceive, the eastern mountains run in 
nearly a straight course along the whole 


length of the sea.” 


‘The phenomena around the Dead Sea 
are nearly such as might naturally be ex- 
pected from the character of its waters and 


of the region round about—a naked, solitary 
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desert. It lies in a deep caldron, surrounded 
by lofty cliffs of naked limestone rock, aud 
exposed for seven or eight months in each 
year to the unclouded beams of a burning 
sun. Nothing therefore but sterility and 
burning solitude can be looked for upon its 
shores; and nothing else is actually found, 
except in those parts where there are foun- 
tairs or streams of fresh water. Such is the 
case at Ain Jidy, (in Seripture, En-ghedi,) in 
the ghor (or valley) near the southeast cor- 
ner of the sea, and on the isthmus of the pe- 
ninsula, to say nothing of Jordan, and the 
fountains around Jericho on the north. In all 
these places there is a fertile soil and abun- 
dant vegetation ; 
lu'uriant soil 


nor have I ever seen a more 
than at Ain Jidy,” whose 
‘‘ fountain appears to be the main source of 
sweet water upon the western coast; but 
further towards the north are the brackish 
fauntains of Ain ‘Terabeh, El-Aguweir and 
iil-Feshkhah, (the Jast very copious.) in the 
midst of marshy ground along the shure, 
covered with canes and reeds, and fusnishing 
a retreat to an abundance of frogs. The 
coasts of the sea have also been inhabited 
from time immemorial, and are yet so in a 
degree: Jericho, Ain Jidy and the southern 
ghor are still the abodes of men. I have ad- 
duced all these particulars in order to show, 
that the stories so long current of the pesti- 
ferous nature of the Dead Sea and its wa- 
ters, are a mere fable.” Ina note the author 
quotes Brocardus and Quaresmus to prove 
that some early writers ‘“*had good sense 
enough to deny all this on the testimony of 
their senses,’ 


Dr. R. describes his first view of this re- 
markable piece of water in these words :— 
‘Turning aside a few steps to what seemed 
a small knoll on our right, we found our- 
selves on the smmit of a perpendicular 
cliff overhanging Ain Jidy and the Sea, at 
least 1500 feet above its waters. The Dead 
Sea lay before us in its vast deep chasm, 
shut in on both sides by ranges of precipitous 
mountains ; their bases sometimes jutting out 
into the water, and again retreating so as to 
leave a narrow strip of shore below. ‘The 
view included the whole southern half of the 
Sea, quite to its extremity, and also, as we 
afterwards found, the greater portion of the 
northern half, although the El-Mersed pre- 
vented our seeing the sea in that direction. 

( T'o be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Railroads.—The direciors of the Lon- 
don and Brighton railroads have issued 
the following regulations, impressing on 
their officers and servants the necessity of 
increased vigilance in guarding against ac- 
cidents :—‘“ Ist. Every one m the service 
of the company will be examined from 
time to time, to see that he has carefully 
read the regulations relating to his depart- 
ment, and that he understands and remem- 
bers them. 2d. Any neglect of the com- 
pany’s regulations w ill be rigidly punished, 
even thou ih it should not lead to an acci- 
dent. 3d. A donation of 25/. will be pre- 
sented to the provident fund for every quar- 
ter during which no accident occurs on the 
line. 4th. With a view to enabling you to 
profit by the experience of others, you will 
receive from time to time a short statement 
of any railway accident, wherever it may 
occur, pointing out the cause of the acct- 
dent and the best means of prevention.’”— 
Eng. paper. 





Capua and Ceprano.—lt is reported that 
the King of Naples has granted the con- 
cession for construction of a railway from 
Capua to the Papal frontiers at Ceprano. 
Some of the parties at Rome interested in 
railways have called the attention of the 
Papal government to this scheme, hoping 
that it would take some steps in the matter. 
‘They have as yet received no answer, but 
it is reported that in the council held on the 
Subject, it was decided that the Neapolitans 
might build what railways they pleased, 
but no permission would be given for their 
construction in the Papal states.—TJ». 





Effects of Bullying.—The N.Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce says the preparation of 
the national hearl for war is already caus- 
ing no little mischief. It has stopped the 
auction sales of real estate, and knocked 
down the price of stocks, though in the lat- 
ter case other influences co-operated. Ship- 
ments to China have been suspended, and 
other long voyages deferred. Europe an 
merchants and bankers of the most cautious 
class had, before the last steamer came 
away, withdrawn their facilities from Ame- 
rican operations. One highly respectable 
house here received a notice withdrawing 
a former liberty to draw against shipments: 
the house on the other side remarking that 
in the present attitude of the relations be- 
tween England and the United States, they 
did not deem it expedient to advance on pro- 
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duce until actually landed in Europe. 
The effect of these precautions 1s unfa- 
vorable to the price of all produce. The 
letters by the last steamer say that the un- 
derwriters were beginning to insert a ciause 
excepting war risks. Much further effort 
to ‘ prepare the national heart for war,” 
will so embarrass our commerce as very 
materially to lighten the national purse. 





The Deep.—Professor Lyell, the Geolo- 
gist, says that during the late wars between 
England and France, thirty-two English 
ships-of-the-line went to the bottom in twenty 
years, besides seven fifty gun ships, eighty- 
six frigates, and a multitude of smaller 
vessels. The natives of other European 
powers met with still greater losses. In 
every one of these ships were not only can- 
non of iron and brass, but coins of copper, 
silver, and often many of gold, capable of 
serving as historical monuments; in each 
were an indefinite variety of instruments 
of the arts of war and peace; such as 
glasses and earthen ware, capable of last- 
ing for indefinite ages, when once removed 
from the mechanical action of the waves, 
and buried under a mass of matter which 
may exclude the corroding action of the 
sea water. From an inspection of Lloyd’s 
List it was found that during the years 
1829. 1830, and 1831, no less than 1953 
vessels were lost in those three years, their 
average tonnage being about 150 tons, or 
in all, nearly 300,000 tons annually of the 
merchant vessels of one nation only. 





SINGULAR CoINcIDENCE.—A _ cotempo- 
rary states as a singular coimcidence in re- 
gard to the several Presidents of the 
United States, that Jefierson was born just 
eight years after his predecessor, Adams ; 
Madison eight years after his oe 
Jefferson ; Monroe eight years after Madi- 
son, and John Quincy Adams. Another 
curious fact is, that Adams was just sixty- 
six years old when he retired; Jefferson 
was sixty six; Madison was sixty-six ; 
and John Quincy Adams, had he been 
elected to a second term, would have been 
sixty-six. Adams, Jefferson and Monroe, 
all died on the 4th of July. 


Receirr To Join Grass ToceTHerR.— 
Mslt a little isinglass in spirits of wine, 
adding thereto about a filth part of water 
and using a gentle heat. When perfectly 
melted and mixed, it will form a transpa- 
rent glue, which will unite glass so that the 
fracture will hardly be perceived. 
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THE GRECIAN ISLANDS, MILO AND ANTIMILO. 


Mere sketches of scenery so interesting as 
that of the Archipelago, always present at- 
tractions to readers of taste and lovers of his- 
tory. This little print gives us a general 
idea of the situation of two small but cele- 
brated islands in that sea, with a part of the 
neighboring coast; and we borrow from Dr. 
Dekay the following description. 


‘ At daylight this morning we were sum- 
mnned from our beds, to look at a cluster of 
black naked rocks, called the Ananas, which 
are the bare peaks of some submarine moun- 
tain. But objects of more engrossing inter- 
est soon attracted ourattention. These were 
the lofty islands of, Milo and Antimilo, (pro- 
nounced Meelo:) the first of that extensive 
group designated by the ancients as the 
Cyclades. This name signifies a circle, as 
these islands lie in somewhat of a circular 
form around Delos; which, although a very 
inconsiderable island itself, was considered 
from the remotest antiquity as a sacred sput. 
It was doubtless elevated by volcanic agency, 
and therefcre invested by superstitious igno- 
rance With a sacred character. Its name, al- 
luding to its sudden appearance, strengthens 
this idea. It was formerly celebrated as the 
birth-place of Apollo and Diana, and contain- 
ed an altar of Apollo, once ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world. 


We ran under Antimilo, a brown, barren 
mountain, 1500 feet high, upon which, at the 
distance of a mile, we could discern no ves- 
tice of vegetation, although we were after- 
wards told that it abounds with wild goats, 
whose flesh is highly prized for its exquisite 
fiavor. Thechannel between this island and 
Milo is about six miles wide. At three 
o'clock a part of the town and harbor of 
Milo came into view. The chief town was 
formerly situated near the water, but its un- 
healthiness caused it to be abandoned, and 
the inhabitants clambered up to the top of a 
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hill in the vicinity. The new town, which is 
composed entirely of white houses, has a 
very singular appearance when seen from 
the ship. The houses are clustered round 
the sides, and cover the summit of a peak 
a thousand feet high, and resemble more in 
appearance a rookery or pigeon-house, than 
the residence of human beings. 

The Island of Milo, however it may have 
been celebrated in ancient times, is now a 
desolate, unhealthy spot, affording scarcely 
support to its wretched inhabitants. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, it formerly furnished the best 
sulphur in he world, and mill-stones of so 
excellent quality, as to have given the name 
to the island, which it still bears. The sul- 
phur has long since been exhausted by the 
demand from the north: but mill-stones are 
an article of export to the present day. It is 
now principally celebrated for its pilots, 
which are esteemed the best in the Archi- 
pelago. Shortly after firing a gun and hoist- 
ing a flag, a small sail-boat was seen, ma- 
king its way out of the harbor toward us. 
While lying to for this boat, we had an op- 
portunity of witnessing its manceuvres; and, 
as I had been desirous of airing my Greek, 
(continues Dr. Dekay, after mentioning the 
arrival of a Greek pilot,) upon this descen- 
dant of Leonidas, I gravely addressed him in 
a set speech, of the accuracy of which I 
could have no doubt, as I had selected it from 
a Romaic vocabulary. The man stared; 
and, upon my repeating the phrase, he asked 
me what language I was speaking. 





Foottsh Feat.—The Pittsburgh Chronicle 
says that the other day, to decide a trifling 
wager, a man crossed the new suspension 
bridge upon the timbers, which are placed 
six feet apart crossing the bridge, so that he 
had to make his way by successive leaps 
from one piece of timber to another. A single 
misstep might have grven him a fall of thirty 
or forty feet into the water below. 
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ROCKS AND MOUNTAINS, 


Little do ignorant persons ever imagine 
what the mountains and rocks consist of, 
what they contain, or what learned men 
have discovered respecting the changes they 
have undergone. ‘This cut, small as it is, 
represents the general appearance which 
many mountains would give, if cut down 
from top to bottom, so that the interior 
might be seen. Many rocks are formed of 
layers, which seem to have been made by 


sand or other substances sinking down 
from water, afterwards becoming hard. 


But many rocks have their layers, (or 
strata, as the word is inLatin,) sloping or up- 
How 
They have 


every appearance of having beer raised up 


right, instead of being horizontal. 
shall we account for this? 
at one side. How could this have been 
done ? is the next question. Before at- 
tempting to answer it, we should remark, 
that it may have been done in different 
for the na- 
ture, appearance and circumstances of the 
r cks often differ. 


modes and by different forces 


Some hills and moun- 
tains are formed of strata, slanting only one 
way, as might be exhibited by our print, if 
it were cut in two. In many such cases 
the rocks seem to have fallen down again 
on the perpendicular side, or to have re- 
mained unmoved, while the others were 
lifted up. The interior of many mountains, 
especially those of great height, is gener- 
ally found to consist of rocks which are 
not formed of layers, as granite, gneiss, 
horublend rock, &c. &c.,-which seem to 
have not de- 
It is now generally 
supposed that in such cases, the melted 
matter was at some time forced upwards, 
with sufficient power to lift up the strati- 
fied rocks, and thus to form the elevations, 
the midst of In 


many unstratified rocks rise 


been and 


melted by heat, 
posited from water. 


which they compose. 
instances the 


above the rest, and form the summit Ss, or 
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even the greater part of the mountain, as in 
the Alps, Andes, Himlaya, &c. 

Our print represents a section of an 
eminence thus formed, except that the un- 
stratified rocks do not cap the summit, 
though they rise to the surface. 
times a stream of water wears away a por- 
tion of such rocks, or some of them are 
more readily destroyed by the elements, 
and thus changes take place in the course 
of time. 





The Winston (Miss.) Banner states, that 
between 3000 and 4000 Choctaws were to 
have left the State about the last of No- 
vember, under the Superintendent of Re- 
moval, for their new home in the West. 
The condition of affairs in the Choctaw 
Nation is represented as being quite pros- 
perous. ‘There are now four female boarding 
schools, sustained principally by the public 
funds of the Nation, under the care and in- 
struction of the Missionaries. These and 
other schools centain 250 pupils. There 
are also various Sabbath schools, taught by 
Choctaw teachers, embracing six or seven 
hundred adults and children. 


BRUNEL THE ENGINEER. This cele- 
brated engineer is claimed by JEngland, al- 
though he was born in the little village of 
Hacqueville, in Normandy. He was edu- 
cated in the college of Gisors, and when 
the vacations called him home his favorite 
resort was the shop of a village carpenter. 
he saw portions of a huge steam engine 
for the first time at Rouen, in France, in 
1784, which had been landed from England; 
It is said that he exclaimed, “ W hen l am 
a man, | will go to the country where such 
machinery is made,’ 
son by adoption only, and his name will 
ever stand prominently forward as conncct- 
ed with the most wonderful work of mod- 
ern times—the Thames Tunnel.— Boston 
Traveller. 


InNgjuRY By A SworpD Fisu.—The barque 
Tobey of Boston, has been reported as hav- 
ing put into Mozam ibique, on having been 
damaged by a sword fish. Capt. Bates, of 
the brig Richmond, at Salem, from Mozam- 
bique states that the Tobey was detained in 
port three weeks, to discharge her cargo 
and repair the damage ; and that the leak 
occasioned by the thrust of the sword fish 
was at least 1200 strokes an hour: [that is, 
this number of motions of the pump were ne- 
cessary to prevent the water from increasing 
in the hold.] 
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Cominunicated for the Journal of Commerce. 
Letter froma Lady travelling in Etaly, toa 
friend in New York. 

Civira Veccmia, 16th Oct., 1845. 

Here. in Civita Veechia, we are sur- 
rounded by monks of every order and co- 
lor: soldiers who dishonor the name of the 
Swiss; and wretches condemned to the 
galleys. ‘These are the persons whom we 
continually meet with in the streets. Yes- 
terday I visited the Arsenal of the Bagno, 
in company with Baron R——. ‘The Ar- 
senal is worthy of a little State, like the 
principality of Monaco: that is, poor, and 
destitute of every thing necessary to fit out 
a ship of war with promptitude. As for 
the Bagno, it is as worthy of the Papacy, as 
Castel St. Leo, Civita Castellana, Castel 
Franco, Castel Bolognese. All these prti- 
sons resemble each other in the cruelty, se- 
verity, mismanagement, bad food and hor- 
rible tortures prevailing there, by means of 
which inmates often die in the most excru- 
ciating distress. 

The condemned prisoners are fastened in 
pairs by enormous chains on their feet. 
Their beds are mere plank, without straw 
or covering. Bemg chained together at 
night, as well as all day, only one of each 
pair can sleep at atime, and then sits while 
the other takes his place. ‘Their breakfast 
is black bread; their dinner haricot with 
lard or oil, and sometimes beans, but never 
anything better than vegetables. Their 
supper is like their breakfast. ‘Their 
work is to keep the port and city clean, to 
carry enormous burthens, and in short to 
perform the most laberious and disgusting 
labors. Political prisoners are treated with 
still more rigor than the criminals. Always 
followed by the Lagozini, who, at the sli¢ht- 
est negligence or transgression, beat those 
wretched beings with an enormous lash, 
perhaps because their physical nature is 
too feeble to endure the severe Jabors. You 
may see, for example, a respeciable citizen, 
who asks the government to make some 
improvemnnt in his native town, and there- 
fore becomes suspected, is condemned to the 
galleys, and made the chain companion of 
a parricide or an assassin, a being more 
worthy of the gallows than society. 

There are also separate prisons, kept un- 
der a stricter system, for other political of- 
fenders, where they are obliged to remain 
always in one position, either standing or 
lying down, for months and even years, if 
they live long enough. 


Each Bagno has its chaplain, who is al- 
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ways some monk approved by the govern- 
ment, and keeps them acquainted with the 
state of the prisoners’ consciences. ‘They 
are obliged to confess once a month; and 
if they refuse, have to bear the infliction of 
from thirty to sixty blows of a stick. This 
Russian kind of legislation is even prac- 
tised with the female prisoners, to compel 
them to commit crimes. 

ven in Rome, the prisons ef the Castle 
of St. Angelo are under the government of 
the famous Barbone, on whose head was 
once set the price of 6,000 dollars. Such 
is the holy and paternal justice of the exist. 
ing Pontiff! Defenders of the papacy! 
come to this “ Real School I’ 

We left Rome in a state of effervescence 
and ferment. ‘The recent rebellions in Ro- 
magna, and the Jesuits, engrossed the atten- 
tion of the government, and the police have 
resolved to adopt measures of the greatest 
severity. ‘The fortresses of the city, and 
the Pontifical forts along the coast, have 
been strengthened in artillery and garrisons: 
and the Pope has applied for a new loan 
from the house of Rothschild at Naples, to 
make a purchase of arms, and to pay re- 
cruits of new troops ; but the Jewish bank- 
er is not willing to satisfy the wishes of the 
Holy Father, as he is already quite enough 
in his debt. 

A large politico-religious party exists in 
Rome, among the Italian and foreign pre- 
lates, and they are in favor of the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits; and France, which has 
created this party, must soon appear in the 
case. The Italian clergy generally, are 
anti-Jesuits, and are anxiously inquiring, 
‘“ Where will the French Jesuits go? -Into 
Italy? We have here their institutions by 
the thousand. ‘To Switzerland, to strike 
their own death knell? ‘To Spain or Por- 
tugal? Their coming would be regarded 
like the Cholera. In Austria, their limited 
number is complete. In Germany, Ca- 
tholicism is going over to the new German 
Catholic Church with arms and baggage. 
‘To Hungary? The people will not even 
endure to hear their name. In Russia and 
Poland is an insurmountable barrier. In 
Turkey it is impossible for them to convert 
Mussulmans. In Africa it will be in vain 
for them to preach to the Bedouins.’’ 

Thus these prelates come to the conclu- 
sion, that no country remains but America. 
that region of heretics, and thither they 
must be sent, a portion in their own cos- 
tume, and the rest in disguise, to establish 
depots and prepare for future action, either 
political or religious. 
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MONEY WELL EXPENDED. 


Capt. S. C. 8. of Portland was one day 
passing through one of the streets of Boston, 
when he saw a poor sailor lying upon the side- 
walk, with his feet in the gutter, in sucha 
position as to endanger his limbs if not his 
life. Capt. S. pulled him out of the gutter, 
aroused him, and by degrees got his history. 
He was from a good family, who resided in 
the eastern part of Maine, had been well 
educated, and exhibited even now the wreck 
of a bniliant intellect and an amiable dis- 
position. He had been sick, he said, and 
staid his time out in the Charleston Hospital, 
and had that morning been discharged with- 
out a cept, and in so feeble a state as to dis- 
qualify him to go to sea again at present.— 
‘Then why dont you go home” said Capt. 
S. ‘I cannot pay my passage: I have no 
money,’ answered the desponding sailor. 
‘Have you found anybody who would give 
you any breakfast ?’ said the Captain. ‘ No;’ 
was the reply, ‘ but I found a man who gave 
me something to drink, and, as I was very 
weak and very hungry, the liquor overcame 
me; but I am not so much intoxicated as I 
seem to be, I have my senses perfectly well.’ 
‘How much will take you home,’ inquired 
the Capt.—‘ There is,’ said the tar, ‘a vessel 
lying at the wharf which will take me within 
two miles of my home for one dollar, and I 
would go if I only had the money. ‘ Now 


shipmate,’ continued Capt. S. ‘give us your 
hand. Look me straight in the eye. Now 


promise me, upon the honor of a sailor, that 
you will never drink any more of that poison 
stuff, and i'll give you some breakfast and 
pay your passage home.’ The sailor clasped 
his emaciated fingers around the hard hand 
of the Capt. and pronounced the pledge. 
Capt. S. handed him a bill, and saw him safe 
in the nearest public house, and went his 
way. 

Some three years after, as Capt. 5. was 
passing Exchange street, in Portland, some 
one behind him called out ‘Cap'n; I 
say, Cap’n; Hallo, Cap'n.’ Capt. 8S. turned 
around and a well dressed stranger grasped 
him heartily by the hand, and inquired if he 
knew him. Heconfessed he did not recollect 
ever to have seen him before. The stranger, 
after several ineffectual attempts to refresh 
his memory, finally brought to his recollec- 
tion the scene narrated above, and confessed 
that he was the sailor to whom he had thus 
acted the part of the Samaritan, and insisted 
on restoring four-fold the money which had 
been bestowed on that occasion. All remu- 
neration was refused, and the young man 
was exhorted to go and do likewise. ‘I will 
with all my heart,’ said he, as ihe tears 
gathered in his eyes; ‘ but l owe you a debt 
[ can never discharge. I have never broken 
my pledge, and by the help of God I never 
will. I went home after you left me, and by 
the entreaty of my friends, I commenced 
trading, and am now here to purchase goods. 


I have been prospered in business, and have 
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been united to the woman ot my choice. 
You saved my soul and body, for I trust l 
have lately been made acquainted with the 
blessed Savior of Sinners. O if my poor old 
father could get hold of your hand, he would 
almost wring it from your body for gratitude.’ 
The generous heart of the Capt. was melted 
for he loved the Savior too. ‘The floodgates 
of his soul were opened, and thev wept to- 
gether like two children, shook hands again, 
exchanged a hearty,—‘ Good bless you,’ and 
parted.—Morning Star. 
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Haalilio.—Those who recollect the visit to 
this country a couple of years since of Haal- 
ilio, an imtelligent and interesting native of 
the Sandwich Islands, entrusted by his king 
with a high and important mission, will read 
with pleasure the annexed translation, It 
was made from a scrap written by Haatlilio 
in Hawaiian in a lady’s album at her request. 
The writer died ere he reached his native 
land :—*‘ It is with admiration and great joy 
that | have seen this country, its people, and 
all they have accomplished for themselves, 
both for the body and the sou!, through ener- 
gy and intelligence. All the valuable things 
have really been obtained by piety and a sin- 
cere faith in the true God. Thus it has ap- 
peared to me in my various journeyings, for 
in all places which I have visited or in 
which I have dwelt in this country, both 
among the highest and the lowest classes, I 
have seen that they worship God. It is on 
this account, viz., the sincerity with which 
they worship God, that success attends every 
work to which they put their hands.—Tim- 
eteo Haalilio. Plainfield, August, 1844.” 





Trumbull’s Washington.—In the Trumbull 
Gallery of Paintings, there is a full length 
likeness of Washington, at the Battle of 
Trenton. A young artist of this city, Mr. 
Warner, has made a large engraved copy of 
this great work of Trumbull, in a style that 
reflects credit on the arts in our city.—U. S. 
Gazelle. 
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Boys on Canals.—A vigorous effort, says 
the New York Observer, is in progress to pe- 
tition the New York Legislature in behalf 
of this neglected class of youth.—N. Y. Fx. 

RECEIPTS. 

To Keep Orange or Lemon Juice.—Vo 
every pint of juice, put three-quarters of a 
pound of double refined sugar; let it boil for 
a short time; then bottle it. 








To Preserve Oranges.—Boil oranges in 
clear water, until you can pass a_ straw 
through the skin; then clarify three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of oranges, 
and pour over the fruit while hot; let them 
Stand one night, then boil them in the syrup 
until they are clear, and the syrup thick. 
‘T'ake them from the syrup and strain it clear 
over them. 
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[In our last number, (page 754,) we pud- 
lished a Spanish Sonnet, which had been 
transmitted to us by a friend at a distance. 
The following is her free and clegant transla- 
tion of it with which it was accompanied. | 

SONNET. 

If of thy bounding veins the current’s filled 
From one whose nervous arm the earth has 
tilled ; | 
Or if thy bannered walls the emblems show 

Of rich and noble ancestry, yet know— 

All equal are, since all descended be 

From Adam: he the trunk, the branches we. 

Let him who counts his titles o’er and o’er, 

And founds his pride on those who’ve gone 
before, 

Know that true 
claim: 

Virtue and vice—the rest 1s but a name. 

Howe’er with self-adoring pride we trace 

F’en bevond Adam’s stock an ancient race, 

‘et, if no heaven-born spark our pulses thrill, 

No matter what pure source supplies the rill: 

If worth be wanting, rank, however high, 

Is the mere phantom of nobility. 


heraldry two ranks doth 





Dr. Howe.—The following letter which 
We are permitted to publish, from the Prus- 
sian Minister at Washington, shows the es- 
timation of Dr. Howe’s labors by the King 
of Prussia. The medal, accompanying the 
letter, is of gold, of large size, and beautiful 
workmanship. On one side of.it is Apollo 
in his chariot, with four horses, with the 
zodiac at their feet. On the reverse is the 
head of the present King, with the legend, 
Freidr. William IV. Koenig von Preussen. 
It is not a little singular that this tribute 
shonld come from the country in which Dr. 
Howe was imprisoned in 1830, for his inter- 
est in behalf of the Poles. —Advertiser. 

‘“ Prussian Legation at Washington, ) 
the 26th December, 1845. \ 
‘« Docror Hower, Boston: 


| 


«“Srr—By the order cf His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, [ have been instructed to 
transmit to you the enclosed medal, for 
scientific merit, asa testimony of His Majes- 
tv’s appreciation of your services in the 
cause of the Institutions of the Blind, and of 
your method of instructing the deaf and 
dumb, who are also blind. 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to comply 
with his order, and [ avail myself of the 
opportunity to express to you my highest 
esteem. « FER. GEROLT, 

‘Minister Resident to H, M.” 


ail 
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A letter from an officer, U.S. A., at Fort 
Smith, Ark., states :—** The whole country 
about us is filled with emigrants—every 
avenue is chocked up with the wagons and 
stock of this moving world.—N. Y. xpress. 
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To Our Op Svusscrisers.—The first vo- 
lume of the American Penny Magazine will 
be completed in the beginning of February, 
when those who began with No. 1 will have 
92 numbers, of 16 pages each, containing 
nearly 200 illustrative engravings, anda va- 
riety of reading matter, derived from a great 
variety of sources, foreign and American, 
ancient and modern. Of their value our 
readers can judge. Many new and valuable 
sources of information are continually open- 
ing to us. The experiment which we have 
made, of furnishing American families with 
an illustrated weekly paper, devoted to use- 
ful infoamation and sound principles, intel- 
lectual, mora! and religious, at a lower price 
than any similar work, promises permanent 
success. Those who wish to receive the 
next volume will please to send the money, 
($1) by the close of the term. Those who 
may wish to receive any or all of the back 
numbers, will be promptly supplied. As 
they are stereotyped, we shail always be able 
to furnish complete sets. 


To Our New Svescrrsers.—Those who 
have subscribed for our second volume only, 
will be supplied with the few remaining num- 
bers of Vol. 1, without charge, and are re- 
quested to circulate them among their friends. 


They will be entitled to all the numbers of 
the second volume. 


r ‘ ‘ 

lo att our Susscriners.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 
lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 


_—_— 





SRRATA.—In some of our magazines sey- 
eral typographical errors have been detected, 
Which will be corrected for future editions in 
the stereotype plates. In two instances mis- 
takes occurred with the cuts. The article in 
our last number, page 771, should have been 
headed, ** Infants Honoring Parents.” 
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SS 
TI AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 
jdiied by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 

6 sets for $5 

Back numbers supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Enclore a One Dollar Bil’, without payment of pos- 
lage, and the work will be sent for the year, 

« ‘The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.’—JV. Y. Odserver. 

“It should be in every family in the countrv.”— 
IV. Y. Baptist Recorder. : 

The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers, 


Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 


veruisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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